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From the National Intelligencer of March 21, 1823.| even encourage the iron manufacturers of Pennsyl- 
—The manufacturing interest “is at this moment|vania by a moderate duty—or to shew that it was 
setter protected than any other interestof the coun-/ right to exclude French and British ships because 
try.” “Manufactures are, besides, already the only | they excluded ours, any more than it is to exclude 
prosperous interest of the country: theyare flourish foreign goods, because our flour, fish and manu- 


ing’ at the expense of every other” + ~ factures are excluded. ‘Let-us-alone!’’ 
oop Evidence is required that these things are so. 








; (7 Proof positive that the editor of the Reerster 
(CP The leading article in this sheet,though caus-| has held a “surveillance of the press over the pri- 


ed by some remarks of my friends of the ‘Na-| vate actions of men,” from the the «National Intel. 
tional lntelligencer,” is rather an esSay_on the trade/ ligencer” of Tuesday last. 
and commerce of the United States than areplyto| “He, [that is H. Niles], shall not provoke us, 
them, and presents a body of statistical facts of un-| even now, to search the index to the volumes of 
usual interest; and especially so at this time, when| his Register for instances in which he has very se- 
an apprehension is entertained that Great Britain| verely censured those who used English writing 
designs to possess herself of the island of Cuba.| paper.* We can refer from memory to two par- 
We are glad however, to bave the assurance re-| ticular cases only, and we mention them merely to 
newed to us, that the people thereof, of all parties} assure our worthy fellow-citizen that we did not 
and descriptions, seem unanimously resolved to re-| speak wholly without book on that point. Those 
sist any “tansfer of the sovereignty and to declare| cases were, the writing of a letter by one of the 
themselves independent, if cast off or abandoned | late Mr Dougherty’s clerks on a sheet of English 
by Spain—relying for support on their numerous! paper, and the alleged use of such paper in the 
local advantages, and an intimate commercial com-| general post office.’ 
munication with the United States. Anexamina-| So—Mr. Dougherty, late clerk of the house of 
tion of the paper inserted, will shew how deeply im.| representatives of the United States, in pursuing 
portant this matteris tous. [See page 83.] the business of his offce, and the post master ge- 
[recommend the essay particularly to the edi-! neral of the United States—(though [ did not re- 
‘ors of the “Intclligencer,” and hope it will con-| prove the latter for the reasons then stated), in 
vince them that there really zs a difference between! performing his public duty, were “rrivaTe” men! 
the necessities or comforts of frre, and the confla-} What next?—The moon isa Dutch cheese, and 
gration of a house or city, by the unrestrained fury! was made by Miss Van Thumper as she skaited to 
of that powerful element!—My neighbor over the | market one morning in Holland, witha pail of mill 
way, the editor of the “Baltimore Patriot,” too, may| on her head, and a basket of eggs in her hand! 
read it to his benefit. He called me a “firm advo-| ‘The editors now talk of “peace and quietness,”” 
cate for the prohidition of foreign articles” —ventur-| Well—it is granted to them, fora season, except 
ing to pronounce on my principles without ever) as to the matters inserted abdve. But who was it 
having ascertained them! He was mistaken. 1 shall|that brought ona state of editorial war, as unjust 
next week prove that I am no more an advocate for| as that which Louis of France is waging on Spain; 
“prohibition”’than he himself is; but this is the dif-|—who would have taken the “Register” under “le- 
ference between us—/fe is the friend of ““wonoroty,”’ gitimate” surveillance, that dominion might not be 
if any monopoly there is in the United States, and|;endangered? Surely, the editors have not yet to 
Tam the advocate for EQUALITY OFf RIGHTS AND con. learn that [do not owe allegiance to r#emM! When 
piTiON to allthe citizens of the republic. He may|the warm weather approaches and the people want 
not, at present, comprehend this—but when [speak | /izht reading, the subject will be resumed, avd some 
of the cod Ashery, he must feel himself “at home,” |amusement afforded, unless Messrs. Gales & Seaton 


as Mathews, the player, says. render the apology that they owe. 
The truth is—the only prohibilory laws that we 


lave relate to the fisheries, tonnage and the coast. 
ing trade of the United States, except as to the in- 
troduction of coarse cotton goods! [Those in regard 
to coal, cotton and sugar, however, deserve notice. ] 
All these came from and are specially enjoyed by the 


people of the east-—were opposed by those of the} *Whe editor of the “Register” never censured 
south, and established bythe voice of the inhabitants |any private man tor using English paper. The 
of the middle states, in conformity with their general | «National Intelligencer”, insinuates what it cannot 
principles—such as they now wish applied for their | sustain, unless by the good little story lately told 
own advantage. My neighbor of the “Patriot,” also, | about its editors—advising that they skould import 
would have almost denounced me as an enemy, if 1| subscriders as well as paper. But the fact is—there 
had objected to the prohibitory laws which laid a}is a language used by too many at Washington, 
duty of eighteen dollars per ton on French vessels,| that simulates itseif to the cry of the noisy insect 
and absolutely excluded the British from their) which is,supposed to say “Katy did” and “Katy 
West India colonies—only because the French so! didn’t,” through the whole night, leaving it alto- 
taxed our vessels and the British so excluded them!'| gether a matter of doubt in the morning, whether 
I think it will push his ingenuity not a little, to tell Katu did or Katy did not do it; a sort of dundling of 
why the people of allthe states should actually pay words together, that may as well be applied to the 
& Very large sum from the public treasury as extra| description of a ‘thawk’”’ as the definition of a 
“ages to the fishermen of Massachusetts, and not| “handsaw.”’ 
Von, X¥TV___.6, 











| Com. Porter’s savuapkon, A letter from St. 
Thomas, dated March Lith, gives an account of a 
most unfortunate occurrence that took place at 
Porto Rico. The Grey Hound and the Beagle were 
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in port, and the rest of the squadron lying off. The | 


governor informed capt. John Porter that only two 
vessels would be admitted at a time; but, on account 
of the surf, he could not communicate the order to 
the rest of the squadron, and the Fox, lieut. Cocke, 
on coming ir, was saluted with two blank cartridges 
—but not knowing what was nreant, lieut. C. stood 
on, and was himself killed by a shot from the cas- 
tle. The schvuoner then was immediately brought to 
anchor among the breakers—lieutenant Cocke’s bo- 
dy carried ashore end interred with military honors. 
Fhe threc schooners then proceeded to join the 
squadron; since which nothing had been heard 


from them to the date of the letter from St. Tho. 


mas’, On receiving the news, the flags of the Ame- 
rican vessels at that place were displayed balf-mast. 





THE PInRates, 
Jeans, put into Havana, about 25 days since. On her 
arrival off the Moro she was boarded by three pi- 
ratical boats, and her captain and cook killed, and 
another man mortally wounded by the viliains. No 
Americen vessel of war being in port, the wound- 
ed person was kindly uttended by the surgeon 
of the British frigate Hyperion. Every dey seems 
to furnish new instances of the depredatione of these 
men, and their spoils are openly disposed of at Ma- 
tanzas, &c, There is reason to believe «hat the 
crews of several vessels have been murdered by 
them. The cetails of their proceedin: : are shock- 
ing. The captain, mate end passengers of a French 
brig, were halt hanged, then half-drowned, and 
beaten and abused in the most shame’! manner 
for hours, to make them discover if moncy wss or 
board—and the vessel was visited cy several smal! 
boats from the shore, which were loaded with her 

cargo. In another instance, they used a lady in the 
same way. Itisextremely dangerous now either 
to enter or leave the port of Havana. 

It is stated that to the eastward of Matanzas, the 
houses ere filled with goods. In general, they ask 
only 2 ioubloon for a horse load of merchandisc. The 
following however, is the Matanzas firaticul price 
current, carefully corrected, from actual sales, up 
to the last date. Russia sheeting, fair to good, 6 
dojiars; gin, per case, one dollar and fifty cents; 
nails, per cask, four dollars; assorted invoices six 
hundred dollars, for eight thousand first cost. 

apThe brig Beilisarius, of Kennebunk, has ar- 
rived at the Balize, for New-Orleans. When on her 
voyage irom Port au Prince for Campeachy, she 
was boarded off the harbor of the latter by a pira- 
tical schconer, of about 40 tons, and manned by 30 
or 40 men, who asked for money, but the captain, 
(Perkins), denied having any, They then stabbed 
him in several places and cut off one of his arms, 
when he told them were the money was, (200 doub- 
loons), which they took, and proceeded to murder 
him in the most inhuman manner. He was first 
deprived of the other arm and one of hislegs, They 
then dipped oakum in oil, put some in his mouth 
and under him—-set it on fire, and thus terminated 
his sufferings!!! The mate was stabbed with a sabre 
in the thigh. They also-robbed the brig of anchors 
and cables, sails, rigging, quadrants, charts, books, 
papers, and nearly all the provisions and water. On 
the passage from Campeachy to the Balize she was 
providentially supplied with provisions, &c. by se- 
veral vessels which she fell in with, or her people 
must inevitably have perished. 

The British cutter Grecian has captured the 
famous pirate La Cata, off the isle of Pines. 
cutter had 50 men, the pirate 100 men and 8 


The 
ns 
—it was believed that about 30 of the crew of the 


The brig Alert, from New Or- | 








7 
+ 4 a, 
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latter were killed, but only three prisoners we, 
made, the rest made their escape on shore. (Cop, 
siderable quantities of goods were found on boar, 
the prize. The Grecian was conveying the priso, 
ners to Jamaica, where, it seems, there is more |ay, 


to reach cases of piracy than we have in the Unite 


States. 

It would be sickening to relate all the cases , 
piracy and outrage that occur off the coasts of Cub, 
and assassinations seem frequent even in Havan) 
A sailor belonging to the ship Governor Tompkins 
was lately found dead in the dock with a knife stick. 
ing in his neck, having been murdered by the Sp,. 
niards. A coroner’s inquest was held over th. 
body for which the captain of the ship had to pa 
the sum of $35 08, 





DELAWARE AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL. An act ha 
passed in Pennsylvania renewing the charter oj 
the Philadelphia bank for 15 years, on the condi. 
tion that that institutron sliall subscribe $100,005 
to the Delaware and Chesepeake canal company, 
It now looks probable that this long contemplate! 
work may soon be finished. 





Tuz Sesqurnanxnan, Pennsylvania has appro. 
priated the sum of $50,000 to the improvement of 
ihe navigation of this river. The yearly expendi. 
ture is to be only $10,000, and on that part be. 
tween Columbia and the Maryland line. It als 
authorizes the commissioners on the part of Mary. 
land, to expend such part of the Maryland appro. 
priation as they may deem proper within the state 
of Pennsylvania. 





Presipintrat, Ata meeting of the members of 
ihe jegislature of Louisiana, held at New Orleans on 
the 15ult. the following resolutions were‘adopted— 

* Resolved, that Henny Crary is the individual 
whose islents and public services entitle him to the 
bighest office in the gift of a free people. 

Resolved, that we recommend his support for the 
next presidency.” 





U.S. spank. The president and directors of this 
bank have lately made a donation of 1000 dollars 
worth of hose to a fire company in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The bank must have a deep interest in the build: 
ings there. 

New Yorx. Return of flour and meal inspected 
at New York, for the year ending Feb. 15, 182). 
Superfine flour 251,478 bbls. 18,7804 bbls. do. 
57,351 bbls. fine flour; 21,179 do. bad do. 9,417 
do. middlings; 25,274 do. rye and 8804 bbls. 7,564 
bhds. and 9,769 bbls. Indian meal; 730 bbls, anc 
1,0934 bbls. buckwheat. 





Purtapetpara. There was another unpleasan' 
contest last week, when the election of trustees for 
St. Mary’s church was to be made. When the 
qualified voters assembled to select judges of the 
election, as usual, by acclamation, it appeared that 
the rev. Mr. Hogan’s friends had a majority, an¢ 
the judges so chosen took their stations at the 
windows of the church to receive the votes—bu! 
the other side also appointed judges and held an 
election in the church yard. The former set o 


judges declared a majority of 609 votes in favor of 


a board of trustees friendly to Mr. Hogan, and the 


latter announced that they had received 405 votes 
for a board that was opposed to his pastorship.— 
Considerable agitation prevailed, and violence W*! 
expected. Arms had been brought into the church 
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and a forcible entry was made, but happily no 
actuai personal conflict took place. Several mcn 
were arrested by the police officers. Some plan 


ought to be adopted to prevent a recurrence of 


things that must be regarded as disgraceful to all 
who are concerned inthem, and disreputable to the 
city. 

pWe are since pleased to hear, that an arrange- 
meut has been made by which peace is secured 
for the present, and which also refers the matters 
in controversy to a legal decision. 


Pennsrtvanra. A poor old man lately petition- 
ed the legislature of this state for some relief-- 
his documents shewed that he had been on board 
of the Hyder Ali, commanded by the late com. 
Barney, when she captured the General Monk. 
It was proposed to grant the old man 40 dollars as 
a donation; but, when the subject came before the 
house of representatives, that amount was granted 
as a pension annually for life, 


Anxansas. Mr. Thomas Mathers, of Arkansas, 
proposes to publish a map of that territory, two feet 
6 inches in length and two feet in breadth, neatly 
engraved and colored—for five dollars, payable on 
delivery. Mr. M. seems to be well qualified for 
_ the undertaking, having been for four years em- 
ployed in making actual surveys; and we have a 
great desire for more correct information about 
this part of our country than is now in possession— 
so we heartily wish success to the undertaking. 
The map is to be accompanied by a geographical 
sketch of the territory. 


A SEW ARTICLE OF ExPont.—A farmer of New 
Jersey, who was unable to sell more than half of a 
large quantity of cabbages he had raised, has made 
the remainder into secur krout, which he is selling in 
the New York market at from 8 to 10 dollars per 
barrel, for exportation to India, &c, 


AtsxanpER—the “magnanimous” and “the de- 
liverer.” What achange has there been in the 
opinions of many, who but lately hailed the empe- 
ror of Russia asa demi-god! The “deliverer” is 
found to be a monopolizer, and the “magnanimous” 


just as ambitious as Napoleon was! My neighbor of 


the Federal Gazette, thinks that Great Britain will 
take a part in the war “should Alexander once more 
march his dardarian horde into the heart of Eu- 
rope.’’ How long is it since one of this horde was 
caressed in London, and almost kissed by the wo- 
men in the streets, (as they kissed the old and ugly 
Blucher until he was sick of it), for the simple rea. 
son that he had ‘transfixed fifteen French people on 


his own spear?” or, that the provost of the city of 


Edinburg toasted the Russian lady, whose father had 
offered her person, with a large fortune, in reward 
to any wretch who would murder Bonaparte? My 
opinion about this member of the “peace society 
of Massachusetts,” whether right or wrong, has been 
the same—because the reputed assassins of his 
father were among those who stood nearest to his 


person and seemed to possess the most of his con- 
fidence. 


GeveRat Post orrice, March 4, 1823. [Cireular 
to the deputy post masters. ] 


Sin—The public having made arrangements for“ 
transmitting correspondence along the sea coast, as } 


well as through the country, at great expense, 
found itself a loser on that account, in consequence 
of the numerous establishments of steam boats.— 


ny 


To prevent these losses, and to subject all letters 
and packets of letters conveyed by steam boats, to 
the regular postage, congress, by an act passed 
on the 3d inst. have established all routes on which 
those boats pass, as post roads. You will therefore 
charge all letters which you receive or send by 
steam boats, with postage according to the distance 
they are conveyed, at the same rates as if sent 
through the mail by land. The account of steam 
boat letters should be kept by itself, and may be 
kept on the common blanks for ship letters receiv- 
ed, merely substituting the words “steam _ boat,’ 
for ship. It is important, particularly on account 
of the state of receipts and expenditures of the 
department, that the act of February 27, 1815, be 
duly enforced and carried into effect, (see page 
20 and 21 of the post office laws), and I hope you 
wili not fail to prosecute, should the law be violated. 
Yours, respectfully, Return J. Metres, 
Post master general, 


| 


4 


PoxtricaL Economy. Facts and remarks, in re- 
ply to the editors of the “National Intelligencer,’ 
on the trade and commerce of the United States. 

In the Reetsrer of the 29th ult. I gave four rea- 
sons why “Havana tobaccu, real coffee and Madeira 
wine” might be used moderately, if we liked them, 
‘according to the strictest rules of political econo- 
my”—and I promised to establish the facts by re- 
ferences that “could not be denied,” and ‘sup- 
port them by arguments perfectly consistent with 
all the doctrines in support of demestic industry, 
that have been held forth” in this work. 

The first reason was— 

i. “That they do not displace or interfere with 
any domestic product of like quality, or break in 
upon the pursuits of any portion of the labor of 
the United States.”’ 

This requires very little, if any, remark—and 


we shall not waste our own or the reader’s time 
about it. 


The second reason was— 


2. “Because the consumption keeps up.a market 
for a vast quantity of our most valuable products, 
establishes the value of what remains at home for 
domestic use, and fixes the price of all else sent 
abroad: Cuba and Hayti, alone, receiving nearly 
one third part of all the surpjus products of our 
fisheries, fields and workshops, as well as of our foresta, 
excepting only the articles of cotton and tobacco: 
they also employ a greater quantity of American 
tonnage than most of the nations of Europe all add- 
ed together, the British excepted, and, as nurseries 
for seamen, are more valuable than even the trade 
with Great Britain, and about as valuable as that of 
all the rest of the European world.” 

Here is an important matter proposed, and we 
shall consider it in detail: presenting some of the 
most interesting considerations, as they regard the 
prosperity of the U. States, which materially de- 
pends upon foreign or domestic trade really “free” 
—or a let-us-alone policy that is truly reciprocal, 
Profitable industry is the parent of the virtues— 
idleness and want the nurse of the vices. Emrroy- 
MENT IS BETTER THAN ALMS. 

The tobacco, coffee and wine alluded to is brought 
to us chiefly from the islands of Cuba and Hayti and 
Madeira. Letus see what sort of a trade it is that 
we have ¢arried on with these islands, and calculate 
its effects on the domestic trade, and that which we 
have with other parts of the world. This we are 
, enabled to do by the statistical tables lately furni 


ed from the treasury department, in obedience to 
the law. 
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EXPORTS—VALUE IN DOLLARS 


: Cuba. Hayti. Madeira. 
Fish $97,587 160,054 3,237 
Oil and sperm. candles 11,713 28,711 1,378 


Staves, heading, boards, 


&c and manufactures $587,130 98,595 11,898 
of wood 
Beef, &c. 107,135 70,955 6,371 


Butter and cheese 34,234 31,999 402 


Pork, lard, &c. 387,729 312,690 3,003 
Flour 918,339 460,216 126,252 
Corn, meal, &c. 51,990 16,371 23,228 
Biscuit, &c. 16,543 7,289 1,449 
Potatoes 19,138 1,891 

Apples 8,087 1.752 

Rice 268,088 167.357 1,589 
Tobacco 17,389 48,922 588 





~manufactured 4,036 2,624 
Heusehold furniture, ae 

coaches, hats, sadlery 135,472 66,711 
Leather, boots and shoes 128,270 24,140 
Candles ana seap 183,398 106,007 
Iron manufactures 40,187 6,927 


. The preceding may serve as samples of the rest 
of the exports. The whole value of the domestic 
articles exported to Cuba and Hayti, were-- 





To Cuba 3,201,045 
Hayti 1,746,107 
4,947,152 


Now, the value of the whole of the [proper] do- 
mestic exports of the states of Maine, New Hamp. 
shire, Massachus-tts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Vermoni, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, three 
fourtis of Maryland, (by populttion), half Tennes- 
see and Missouri, one third Virginia, &c. in the 
year stated, amount only to the value of 19,616,183 


So wie trade to Cuba and Hayti was equal to one 
fourth of the whole interest of three fourths or four 
fifi 1s of the free people of the United States, in fo 
reign commerce, as far as it depends on a foreign 
expert of the surplus products of their own indus- 
try!” 

"avin —the whole domestic exports of the United 
States were valued at 49,874,079 
Deduct cotton and tobacco 30,257,896 





19,616,185 








All of foreign articlest 22;286,202 
41,902,385 
Whole exports to Cuba 4,270,618 
| Hayti 2,119,811 
6,390,429 





| 


*This classification is made only in the fashion of 


the day—-and it is a fashion that I de not approve of, 
even ina defersive case. It is practically idle to 
say, that if the south prospers the east must suffer, 
or to suppose that the reverse of this is the fact. It 
is the language of men whose views are bounded 
by county lines and election-district divisions—but 
we Know that (here are some persons in congress, 
whose o'most reach of legislation seems to be thus 


conti«*  f equarly wish high freights for ships, as 
gre mees for flour, tobacco and cotton—one of 
them can hardly do weil without benefitting the 
rest. ‘he interest of the people of the United 
States is not so sectional as some would make it 
out 9 e, 


yearly one eighth of the value of the foreign 
articles cxporied was in sugar and coffee—together 
$2,715,066,and chiefly supplied by Cuba and Hayti. 


—— 





ad 


Or, nearly a sixth part of all the foreign busines; 
of all “the great commercial states,” as well as o 
allthe products of the forests, the fields, the fisheries 
and the work shops of the people of the states above 
named. 

There are very few men who have thought of 
these things as they should. Let us see what we 
export to certain nations of Europe: 


: Domestic. Foreign. Total. 
To Russia 177,261 351,820 529,081 
Sweden 180,411 80,210 260,621 
Denmark & Norway 32,023 160,757 192,780 
Germany 1,644,226 860,789 2,505,015 
Portugal 102,935 18,555 121,590 
Italy and Malta 560,714 889,470 1,450,184 
Turkey, Levant, 
Egypt and Bar- 6,124 405,197 411,321 
bary states 
Gibraltar 525,708 625,074 1,150,782 








3,229,402 6,621,374 


Thus we see that the trade and commerce of 
the United States with the islands of Cuba and Hay- 
ti, amounts to as much as the zhele trade to and with 
many mighty nations, and, as it regards the pro- 
ducts of our own country, to one fourth more! 

To ‘protect’ the trade with the empires, kingdoms, 
states, &c. just above named, we support two minis- 
ters plenipotentiary, one charge d’affairs, several 
consuls and a squadron of vessels of war, at the po- 
sitive aggregate cost ( and loss ) of 600,000 dollars a 
year, paid from the treasury of the United States. 
The trade with Cuba and Hayti, except at the pre- 
sent moment, on account of the depredations of the 
pirates of the former on our coasting trade, &c. costs 
the treasury nothing! Look at it! 

The domestic exports to Madeira, all of the cha- 
racter of the articles above enumerated, were valu- 








ed at $186,952 
Foreign articles 4,662 
191,614 

We imported thence, chiefly in wines 188,757 
2,857 


Leaving a balance in our favor, besides all the 
profits of the shipping interest, and the labor and 
subsistence employed or expended im the trans. 





portation. 

We will contrast this with Russia— 
Exports—-(dom. 177,261), - total 529,081 
Imports 3,307,328 

2,87 8,247 

So the domestic exports of the United States to the 


empire of Russia, is less than those of such exports 
to the little island of Madeira, with a balance 
against us of almost three millions of dollars, in ge- 
neral account! ‘ 

These matters must be regarded in another most 
important point of view, an account of the employ- 
ment that they afford in the building and fitting out 
of vessels, for rendering profit or capital vested in 
shipping, and as nurseries of seamen. 





Tonnage entered from Cuba 118,405 
Hayti 42,975 
Tons 161,380 


We shall call this only 54,000 tons, on the supposi- 
tion that, including a/! delays, a vessel may perform 
three voyages in a vear to Cuba or Hayti; and, as 
such vessels are generally small, they have, (inclad- 
ing the master, mate, &c.), about seven persons to 
every 100 tans, and thus give permanent employ to 
3780 seamen. 
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The tonnage which entered during the same | 
year was as follows: from Russia 22,761; Sweden, 
14,373; Denmark and Norway 651; Germany 6,208; 
Portugal 17,803; Italy and Malta, 12,857; Turkey, 
Levant, Egypt and Barbary states 1,290; Gibraltar 
8,100—total 84,061; or, allowing two voyages in a 
year, 42,000 tons, and permanently employing about 
five persons to the 100 tons, (the vessels being 
large), say 2,100 seamen in the whole. 

And the fact is demonstrated, that the trade to Cuba 
and Hayti employs one fourth more tonnage and five 
eighths more men, than the trade with all the nations 
and states above named, the commerce with whom 
is “protected” at so great an expense! 

I did not myself believe that such results would 
have appeared. They have really surprised me, 
and are worthy of profound observation. 


We sball now say something about imports. 
Value from Cuba $7,299,329 





Hayti 2,341,817 | 

9,641,846 | 

The whole imports were $83,241,541—from these 

islands, one ninth of all from all the world, The 
chief articles were— 





Cuda, 
$590,169 
7,371 
88,785 
1,103,268 
1,812,729 
2,926,963 
189,769 800 


The total of the imports as above stated, and all | 
of the description of the preceding, being such as | 
we CANNOT PRODUCE, or in sufficient quantities for 
our own use, and all necessary to the foreign trade, 
home manufacture or domestic convenience or luxury, 
if the phrase pleases better. But sugar and coffee 
are rather conveniences than luxuries. Sugar indeed, 
has become almost a necessary of life. 


The value of the imports exceeds that of the ex- 
ports, which is the profit of the trade; for the conclu. 
sive reason that, if a balance of trade exists it is 
against the people of Cuba and Hayti. And that 
there is a general loss on the return cargo is self- 
evident, from the fact that specie makes up nearly 
one ninth part of the import. This is an article 
that. never is transferred from place to place in 
ships, when produce of any sort will bear a freight 
--the latter being the continual object of the own. 
ers of vessels. It follows then as an impossibility, 
that Cuba and Hayti could take of us what they do, 
if we did not take coffee, sugar, molasses,§ &c. from 
them, and these go into our re-exportations to 
pay balances in Europe, or for the supply of our 
own domestic manufactories, by which the value is 
greatly enhanced, affording employment to thou- 
sands of our own people at home. 


The contrast to this valuable trade may be found 
in our commerce with Great Britain and Ireland, 
as well as in that with Russia, &c. as shewn above. 


—_ 


Hayti. 
$229,439 
35,312 
46,307 
1,649 
1,801,150 


Coin and bullion 
Dye woods 

Raw hides 
Molasses* 

Cotieet 

Sugar+ 

Segars, or “cigars” 











* Whole quantity of molasses imported, 11,990,569 
gallons, of which 6,190,844 were from Cuba. 


{Whole quantity of coffee imported 25,782 390 
pounds, of which 17 millions were from Cuba and 
Hayti. 


+Sugar—whole quantity imported 88,305,670 lbs, 
of which 51,962,903 /és. were received from Cuba. 


§The segars are too small an item to be worthy 
of notice. 
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From Great Britain and freland, in the year above 
always referred to, we imported goods, wares and 
merchandise to the value of $34,805,287 

Some of the chief items were~- 
Manufactures of wool 

of cotton 


Hose, cotton threads, linens, hempen 
goods 


10,574,003 
8,068,593 


4,334,786 


Manufac. of brass, copper and iron 3,153 099 
Glass, china and earthen ware 1,288,425 
White and red lead, lead in bars and shot 490,597 
Nails, spikes, anchors, sheet and hoop iron 188,727 
Iron in bars and bolts and castings 377,759 
Steel 155,092 

The remainder of the mighty aggregate is made 
up of things of like character, the greater part of 
which we can and ought to make at home--and 
many of them direc#/y interfere with the pursuits of 
our own industry. : The import of cotton manufac- 
tures will decline, for the reason that this‘branch of 
business is **protected;” but that of other articles 
will be continued, unless there is a greater change 
in the tariff than is even contemplated, to the full 
amount of what the people can pay for—because, 
such is the will of the government, 

We exported to G. Britain a value of 24,498,347; 
and there isa balance of more than ten millions 
against us, which we are sensible of from the noto- 
rious fact, that we are “over head and ears’ in debt 
to the people of that country, Whatever may be 
said about the “balance of trade,” there cannot be 
a doubt that our trade with Cuba and Hayti is pro- 
fitable, and that that with Great Britain is unprofita- 
ble: the first excites, and the other paralyses, the in- 
dustry of the United States. 


Some of the chief articles of export to Great Bri- 
tain were-— 


Product of the fisheries 

of manufactures (about) 
Beef, pork, butter, cheese, lard, &c, 0,000,000 
Leather and manufactures thercof 0,000,000 
Candles, soap, snuff and manufac. tobacco 0,000,000 
Iron and manufactures thereof 0,000,000 
Cotton . ' 18,752,286 
Tobacco 2,691,292 
Gold and silver coin and bullion 796,218 
Rice 428,033 
Naval stores 343,939 
Flour and meal 343,427 
Skins and furs 223,865 


Staves, shingles and all sorts of timber 170,000 


(about) 

Biscuit and potatoes 0,000,004 
Now, if we take from the whole aggregate of our 

exports only six items, neither of which the soil, 

climate or industry of Great Britain can produce, 

the residue of the value of the export will sinount 

only to $1,262,734, Thus; 

Whole export 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Rice 
Specie 
Naval stores 
Skins and furs 


0,000,000 
0,000,000 


24,498,347 
18,752,286 
2,691,292 
428,033 
796.218 
343,939 
223,865 

moe 23,235,613 





Balance 1,262,754 

This balance includes a// the foreign products ex- 

ported from the United States to Great Britain, 

and of course shews a// the “carrying trade” pro- 
perly so called. 

Again--the American tonnage from Great Britain 

and freland during the year, was 121,075 tons, aud, 
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as before, allowing two voyages per annum, the 
trade permanently employed 60,537 tons, and 3,250 
seamen; or 530 less than our commerce with Cuba 
and Hayti. 

When we weigh these things, must it not evidently 
appear, that it is wise to-use the coffee, &c. of Cuba 
and Hayti, seeing that unless we do their markets 
musi be lost to us—and to refuse to receive the 


cloths, kc. of Great Britain, which takes nothing’ 


of us that she can raise or produce at home, by the 
industry of her own people? The adjacent islands 
can dispense with our supplies of bread and manu- 
factures— Britain w:ll not receive either, and can- 
not dispense with the use of our cotton, &c. The 
trade to Cuba is immensely advantage ous, and that 
with Britain is pernicious. 
We shall take another view of the effects of these 
respective trades and then conclude this subje.t-- 
To Cuba 
Whole exports. and Hayti. 
$1,384,539 298,038 
1,307,670 485,725 
1,065,575 244,315 
1,357,899 700,419 
6,187,942 1,450,748 


. The fisheries 
. Lumber, &c. 
3. Beef, butter, cheese, &c. 
4. Pork, bacon, &c 
5. Flour, meal, biscuit 
6. Household furniture, lea 
ther and boots and shves, 
—candles an’ soap—-iron 
manufactures, &c. &c. 
7.Rice 


1,793,900 697,672 


1,553,482 435,445 





14,651,007 4,312,360 

Of all these valuable articles, so important to the 

prosperity of the people of the eastern, middle and 
western states, Great Britain received: 


1. Of the fisheries 000,000 
2. Lumber, &c. 170,000 
S. Beef, butter and cheese 000,000 
4. Pork, bacon, &c. 000,000 
5. Flour, meal aad biscuit 345,431 
6, Household furniture and other manu- 7 000.000 
factures, (as above) s ; 

7. Rice 428,033 

; 841,464 


Thus, Cuba and Hayti gave a voluntary marke: 
for nearly one-third of the whole value of these pro- 
ducts, and Great Britain an involuntary one for ene 
seventeenth part, or, without rice, for about one- 
thirtieth part! 

The whole quantity of flour exported in the year 
was 827,865 bbis.; of which Cuba and Hayti re- 
ceived 221,998 bbls. The average value of flour 


in that year seems to have been a little more than }. 


six dollars per barrel, as rated on the custom-house 
books at the several ports from which the article 
was exported. Its value shall be put down at six 
dollars for the sake of calculation. 

| The aggregate product of bread-stuffs in the U. 
States, 1 estimate to be about equal to the manufac. 
ture of fourteen millions of barrels—one million tor 
export, thirteen for domestic use. One half the lat- 
ter is probably consumed by the growers of the 
grain and their immediate dependents—the other 
half comes into the home market for sale. 

It is well known that the foreign demand fixes 
the price of a commodity in the Aome market, and 
the effect of scarcity and supply on the value of all 
articles is evident to every thinking mind. So it 
is easy to comprehend that the export of 250,000 
barrels may fix the value on the other 750,000; and 
that the million of barrels sent abroad will establish the 
price of every barrel sold for home use. 

I adventure nothing in the assertion that, if a fo- 
reign demand for the surplus million of barrels had 
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not existed, the price of the whole seven and a half 


millions that the farmers had to dispose of, would 
have been reduced at least 7,500,000 dollars, or ong 
dollar per barre]; and that, if the wants of foreigners 
had required two millions of barrels instead of one 
million, the price of flour would have been ten dol- 
lars per barrel, or more, instead of six, and have 
produced a difference of value to the farmers equal 
to thirty millions on the whole stock of grain raised 
by them and not censumed in their own families, 
There is nothing wild or extravagant in this—the 
facts will appear evident to uny one, if he will only 
reflect on the subject. : 

It may be observed that, in the case just stated, 
the domestic consumers would have been heavily 
taxed. So it appears. But the simple nature of the 
fact is, and there is not a negro drayman in our 


Streets who is not enough of a practical political eca- 


nomist to know it, that, by the increase of his busi. 
ness, he can better afford to pay ten dollars than five 
for a barrel of flour, whenthe high price is caused 
by a foreign demand, and the low price is the conse- 
quence of a want of it. And so it is with every one 
else, and in regard ta every thing. High prices and 
plenty of business, is prosperity—low prices and 


| little to do, is adversity. I pray the people to think 


on these matters—they are of great interest to our 
personal and national welfare. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed on the mind, 
that the price of an article has little, if any, refer- 
ence tu its ualue to a consumer, for that value de- 
pends on the ability to pay the price demanded. 
Money is no standard. One ox has been dear meat 
in England when sold for six pence; another cheap 
when sold for sixty pounds, each yielding the same 
quantity of beef. But I shall explain ths by mo- 
dern and familiar instances. 

When flour sold for fourteen dollars per barrei 
in the United States, the average price of a day’s 
labor was 125 cents. When, recently, the common 
nrice of flour did not exceed five dollars, the ave- 
rage price of a day’s labor was less than 50 cents, 
But, to avoid all difficulty, we will take real cases. 
In 1795, a common laborer in Baltimore received 125 
cents, and the highest rate of the wages of such is 
now 75 cents—many receive only 624 cents. Let 
us suppose that the price of flour was $14 in 1795, 
and is $7 in 1823, and allow the laborer 1/6. per 
day— 


365 lds. of flour at 7 cents per ann, 25 55 











do. 34 12 77 
Difference S12 78 

300 days’ labor at 125 375 00 
do. 73 225 00 
Difference $150 00 


What more can be desired to exhibit the case? 
It is demonstrated and applicable to every thing and 
all things, jointly or severally, and to al! countries, 
unless in special cases of monopolies, which do not 
and cannot really exist in the United States, whether 
in the works of agriculture or manufactures, unless 
the peculiar soil and climate of the districts raising 
tobacco, cotton and sugar confer it. Labor is generally 
free to seek that which is most profitable—and there 
is no fear that one branch of the national industry 
can long prosper “at the expense” of any other. Ir 
IS IMPOssInLE—the assertion of Messrs. Gales and 
and Seaton to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
monopoly cannot be in the United States, unless es- 
tablished by the Creator, as inherent in the land 
or dependent on the season—to which we must sub- 
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mit; and we had better do it humbly than haughtily. 
A manufactory for cotton or wool may be as cheaply 
built in South Carolina asin Massachusetts; and, as 
the south is the country for cotton and the north for 
wool, an equality would exist between them, unless 
that, if slave labor is less dear than that of free per. 
sons, South Carolina would have an advantage over 
Massachusetts, especially in a cotton mill. All the 
«monopoly” that can be anticipated, as of a perma. 
nent character, among a free people who have the 
regulation of their own affairs, must grow out of 
prudent investments of capital, and-the application 
of industry’and skill, unless belonging to soil and 
climate. It is the fiat of the Armtcury that the 
prudent and laborious shall enjoy the fruits of the 
earth, while the thoughtless and lazy may reap only 
“tares.’ This is every way consistent with the 
Divine command—*by the sweat of thy brow,” &c. 
but many try to evade it by all sorts of inventions. 
Every thing that is like a “monopoly” is enjoyed 
either by the people of the east, through the prohi- 
bitory laws of the United States, or possessed by 
those of the south, through their natural advanta- 
ges. On these matters 1 have much to say in an 
article prepared forthe next Recisrer. But those 
who possess Monopolies should be very careful of 
talking about them—«they who live in glass houses 
ought not to throw stones.” That a great revolu- 
tion is going on in the United States, in regard to 
the application of labor, is manifest—-it is admitted 
by every one. Revolutions never go back, Opposition 
begets opposition. If an encouragement of the ma. 
nufacture of iron is refused to Pennsylvania, why 
shall she pay a bounty to the fishermen of Massa- 
chusetts? If the farmers of the west are not pro- 
tected in the cultivation of hemp, why shall they 
protect the cultivators of cotton and sugar, the 
duties on which are now equal to between forty 
and fifty per cent. ad valorem? These are serious 
questions, and the facts that belong to them shall 
be set forth in extenso. The time is at hand, when 
the free laborers of this country will take tlic 
management of its public affairs into their own 
hands, to which it rightfully belongs. They will 
have equality of trade, or little trade with Europe— 
they will apply the principle, established by con. 
gress in regard to our commerce with France and 
the British West India colonies, to things of much 
greater interest to the nation at large; meet 
prohibition with prohibition; “free trade” with free 
trade, asin the cases just mentioned. Look at the 
census!—see the assessments of the value of pro- 
perty—behold the canals, roads and bridges—regard 
the state of education—count the free-holders—- 
number the sinewy arms of freemen to be raised in 
an appeal for reciprocity! It is stated that Mr. Tatt- 
nall, of Georgia, in a speech in congress, said, “dy 
Heaven we, {the people of the south], will not sub- 
mit?’ to the tariff bill. If he did use these words, I 
would simply recommend to him an examination of 
the progress and force of the population of the 
United States--guantum suffcit in ratiorerum. The 
majority must govern—but they do not ask any sa- 
crifice on the part of the minority. If any thing can 
effectually serve the people of the south, it isthe 
establishment of domestic manufactures. Their 
cotton must soon want a market from its over- 
production. Foreigners deal with them wholly of 
necessity. Can they believe that their cotton would 
be admitted into the British ports, if that of the 
East Indies and other British colonial possessions, 
could be generally substituted for it? Surely not 
—the act would be against every rule of good 
government. It must be the home market then, 





+ protection” we also most heartily approve. 





that is to balance and regulate the foreign one. 
The domestic consumption is already about equal 
to a fifth, if not a iourth, of the general crop—in 
three or four years, it will amount to an half of 
what is now raised, seeing that the home manufac. 
tured article, even if to be regarded simply by its 
cost in cents, is cheaper than the foreign one. The 
interest of the people of the south is that of the 
people of the north, and vice versa, The great pro- 
ducts of the one, cotton and sugar, are protected” 
by heavy duties-~and so they should be, thongh yet 
less “protected” than the fsheries are, of which 
We 
only ask a farwcipution in the encouragement af- 
forded. 

The third reason is as follows: 

3. For the reason that, generally speaking, those 
who consume the articles just before named, are 
well able to bear the expense of them; and every 
man has a right to indulge himself, when such in- 
sulgeuce is not detrimental to himself or his fel- 

ows,” 

“Might does not constitute right,” unless right- 
fully used. There is a sort of common law on the 
subject that operates in all nations and under all | 
circumstances, except those governed by 6érutal 
force. Ifa man builds a house, it would seem that 
he had an undoubted right to destroy it--but he 
must not do it te the detriment or at the hazard of 
the property of his neighbors. This restrains the 
freedom of the will no further than to prevent a 
man from doing wrong--for which purpose all go- 
vernments were instituted, Here is a fruitful sub- 
ject for remark-——but this article has already extend- 
ed to an unreasonable length. 

The fourth reason was givenin these words: 

4. “Because these articles are among the fairest of 
all subjects of taxation—being luxuries or conve- 
niences, and not necessaries of life, such as bread 
and meat, and coats, hats and shoes, Articles of the 
former description may be imported advantageously 
—-buta dependence on ora subserviency to foreign- 
ers for the latter, is incoinpatible with the national] 
safety and destructive of private happiness,” 

This is also a copious subject. But, perhaps, the 
facts connected with it have been already sufficient- 
ly set forth. Luxuries should be taxed—necessaries 
spared; but this is the very reverse of pur system of 
taxation—-that being built on the consumption of 
articles which come into the common wants or 
wishes of the people; -such 4s articles for raiment, 
salt,* sugar and various manufactures. It may easily 





*Of salt the poor use quite as much, perhaps more 
than the rich, Inthe ‘year ending on the 30th of 
Sept. 1822, we imported 4,087,381 bushels——at 20 





cents duty, 817,44 
Add allowances, &c, to the fishermen 81,159 
998,605 


Equal to about one sixteenth part of the whole 
revenue then derived from taxes on imports. 

Sugar, as before observed, is an article that has 
nearly grown into a necessary—at least, it materially 
enters into the comforts of the laboring poor, in va- 
rious ways. It is agreeable, nutricious and whole- 
some, and ought to be .cheap—and so it would be, 
but for the enormous tax that it pays, equal to fifty 
per cent. on its cost. The amount consumed in 
the United States is not less than 100,000,000 lés— 
sojthe duty levied operates on the people as a tax 
equal to 3,000,000 of dollars—as much asthe direct 
tax on property, which caused so great a sensation 
among the wealthy sometime ago! Then, as the 
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be, and in many cases is so, that a poor mechanic, 
who earns six or eight dollars a week, pays a great 
er amount of tax than a planter worth 50,000 dolls. 
This is not as it should be. But so far as the reve- 
nue is derived from pure luxuries, the grievance is 


lessened and equality is promoted. It is, therefore, 
to be approved of. 

Troy, New Yorx. In the «‘Register,” of the 29th 
ult. we published a highly interesting account of Pat- 
terson, in N. Jersey, and, from the “Budget” of the 
11th ult. we extract the following notices of the ma 
nufactures and trade of the city of Troy, in the state 
of New York—a place most advantageously seated 
at the head of the sloop navigation of the Hudson, 
and about to become a very important point of 
communication between the state of Vermont and 
the northern parts of New York, and the seaboard. 

“There are in the city Troy, 7 grain mills, con- 
taining 23 run of stones and also 3 run for plaster 
-—one plaster mill with one run of stones. There 
was ground ai these mills last year 265,000 bushels 
wheat and about 50CO tons of plaster. These mills 
could easily grind 25.000 bushels, per run, of grain, a 
year, or 575,000 bushs. per annum. Two rolling and 
slitting mills and two nail factories for cutting and 
heading. These establishments rolled more than 
eleven hundred tons of iron last year, the greatest 
part of which was made into nails. The works 
now being enlarged, there will be more than thir- 
teen hundred tons of iron manufactured into nails 
and nail plates the present year. One cotton facto- 
ry, whieh now contains 1700 spindles and thirty 


creased to 2000 this season; there was manufactured 
the last year 200,000 yards of cotton cloth at this 


cal principles),—two carding and fulling mills— 
one paper mill—one trip hammer—one gun factory 





whole revenue, derived from imports in the year 
1821-2, was less than $16,000,000, sugar and salt 
paid more than a fourth of it!—Is not this grinding 
the face of the poor? But they can do without sugar 
—the tax is voluntarily paid; true, they can do 
without sugar, they can dispense with that and 
many other things which sweeten their lives and 
relieve their fatigues; and there are many who, like 
a certain “right honorable” lady, would refuse them 
the privilege of having the itch, on accoutit of the 
pleasure to be enjoyed in scratching!—they are re- 
garded too much as merely fighting and working. 
machines; as blessed, if permitted to breathe the 
same air with nobility, of which we have enough in 
the United States—the chiefs of whom are public 
speculaters or private swindlers, or men who have 
obtained money, aad, with it, rank, by incompre- 
hensible means—despising all who are not rich, who 
do not twist and juggle, and even rob some, (if toa 
decent amount!) to get money. My soul hath de- 
sired, that the whole breed of princes and nobles, 
and priests of established churches in the old world, 
and their apes of the new, were located somewhere 
in a body, with the injunction ‘work on sranve”’— 
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—one rope walk, 700 feet long—two stone ware 
and one earthen ware factories—three breweries 
where will be brewed this year about 6000 barrels 
beer,—two grain distilleries— one air and one cupo. 
la furnace—four tanneries—two manufactories of 
burr mill-stones—one soap and candle factory, ona 
‘large scale—two candle factories—one oil mill— 
feur printing offices, from three of which are issu. 
ed weekly papers,—one turning lathe, by horse 
power, where all kinds of mill work are turned, 
cannon bored and turned, and the machine is of 
sufficient power to bore cylinders for steam engines, 
To this list may be added a cooper’s shop, where 
were made last year very near 40,000 casks of al! 
descriptions. 

These manufactories paid last year, (excepting 
two or three recently established, and their busi. 
ness, is anticipated for the ensuing year to the 
amount of about $15,000) — 


For raw materials, as iron, hides, cotton, 


&e. $685,550 





For wood, coal and tan-bark 21,000 
For labor done in the factories, mills, &c, 
without reference to common labor, 
cartage, boatage, &c. 87,000 
Amount of fixed capital in mills, machi- 
nery, mill seats, buildings, &c. neces. 
sarily appertaining to the establish. © 
ments 436,500 
1,230,050 


This last item is more than $100,000 less than 
the actual cost of the above enumerated manufac- 
tories, and the gross amount is considerably within 
the actual sums paid for materials and labor, as no 
labor but mechanical is estimated, and a great num- 
ber of articles consumed in the various manufacto- 
ries, as oil, timber, sand for furnaces, &c. are not 
included. 

There are owned in Troy 55 vessels; their mea- 
sured tonnage is 3679 tons. The population of Troy, 
by the census of 1820, was 5274 souls, which was 
about 1-8 of the population of the whole county 
of Rensselaer. Since the desolating fire in 1820, 
there has been an increase of population, and the 
whole population unquestionably exceeds 6000. 





Evcrort. Some persons still cannot believe that 
war will take place between France and Spain—pro- 
bably because they cannot see any reason why it 
should exist. But what has reason to do with the 
acts of kings, and when do they regard right, unless 
it is their real or supposed interest to doso? We 
have had no doubt, from the first, that war would 
take place, and are nearly satisfied in the opinion 
that a large part of Europe will be involved in it, if 
it does not terminate in a very short period. 

The French line of battle ship Le Jean Bart, has 
arrived at Martinico, bearing the flag of Admiral 
Bergeret--Aaving in company a Spanish corvette, 
which she detained. Two other vessels of 60 guns 
each were at the same island—they brought out a 
considerable number of troops. The British squad- 
ron, under com. Owen, is at Barbadoes, waiting or- 


they would then feel for others, and esteem, as they | ders from England. 


ought, the worth of honest labor; which, in these | 


“legitimate” days and under our “civilized” insti- 
tutions, has not only to fight the battles that grow 
out of the lusts of the rich, but also to pay for the 
cost of their wars! But this is not the spirit, though 
jt is too much the practice of our governments— 
and there is some hope that the procedure may be 

rrected by opening uew employments for the 


The London Sun, a most decided ministerial pa- 
per, corrects a part of the earl of Liverpool’s speech 
as published, and declares that he said—«I will not 
admit the idea that, in case of great danger, Eng- 
land is not in a condition to embark in the war. Jf 
waris called for by the voice of the people, we are pre- 


pared to waze it.” 





If this be the condition, England will soon be at 
war, for the people seem almost unanimously to de- 
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sire it. The following strongly indicates the feel- 
ings of the government: The London Gazctte, of 
Feb. 22, contains an order in council, revoking a 
former order which prohibited for six months the 
transportation of arms and ammunition to any port 
or place within the dominions of the king of Spain. 

Another circumstance-—on the evening of the 
very day that the ministers of France, Russia, Aus 
tria and Prussia left Madrid, the British minister 
there gave a ball to a large party of Spaniards. 

Lallemand is organizing a body of Frenchmen 
and Italians, who have settled in Spain un account 
of political persecutions, His force already amount- 
ed to 1000 men, and a great increase was expected. 
With these, it is intimated, that he will invade 
France when Angouleme invades Spain, and it is 
supposed that be will gather force like a snow ball, 
for he will fignt under the eagies of Napoleon and 
the tri colored flag. 

Of the approaching war it has been weil ob- 
served, that «we may hear the first cannon, but 
the child unborn will not hear the last.” 

Some think it probable that the French army 
will reach Madrid--this may easily happen; but 
we shall not at all regard that event as a conquest 
of the Spanish nation. It is more likely to be the 
certain precursor of the destruction of the French 
armies. 

We had written so far when an arrival at New 
York put us in possession of extracts from Loudon 
papers of the 6th of March——-and we shall here 
briefly notice some of the chief things that have 
happened, instead of inserting them as usual, under 
the head of “foreign news.” 

In the British house of commons Mr. Brougham | 
put certain questions to Mr. Canning as to the con- 








tents of a speech of Mr. de Chateaubriand, deliver 
ec in the French chambers, in which so:ne reier-| 
ence was made to a note delivered to the con- 
gress at Verona, by the duke of Wellington. Mr. 
C. did not disavow the passages; but said “they 
were torn from a very long note, in which the sense 
of them was greatly qualified.” And ad ed, “the 
extracts are correctly given; but in the course ot 
a long argument, every gentleman accustomed to 
write or to speak, must know that an admission is 
sometimes made for the purpose of contrasting or 
contradicting it with another” Mr. Brougham 
praised the candor of the right honorable gentle- 
man——and inquired if it was proposed to suffer such 
garbled statements to pass, &c. On which Mr. Can- 
ning said—-“It would be acting disingenuously by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, and the house, 
not to confess that the hopesheretofore entertained 
by his majesty’s government of preserving peace 
are materially diminished but not destroyed. So 
long as a hope remains, I certainly am of opinion (I 
offer it only as an opinion), that it is inexpedient to 
bring this question into discussion; but when the 
proper time shallarrive there will be found no wish 
on the part of his majesty’s government to withhold 
information, but, on the contrary, they would be 
most anxious to offer the fullest explanations re- 
Specting the course which they have pursued in 
connection with those transactions.” 

Mr Brougham, very frankly, expressed his entire 
satisfaction at the statement, and the matter was 
dropped. The extracts quoted in the French 
chambers were made to shew that Great Britain 
rather approved of the crusade against Spain— 


when the fact, we believe is, that she has opposed 
it, and Warmly. 











_The “Courier” newspaper, however, is very hos. 
tile to Spain, and regards 





the constitution of that} 


—* 


country as the product “of the heated brains of the 
Waisons, Hobhouses,” &c. of it. Though it would 
justify the execution of Charles], and the expulsion 
of James [I, it says—By espousing, under present 
circumstances, the side of Spain, we should be, in 
fact, recognizing the principle of all the revolu- 
tionary movements which have taken piace of late 
years on the continent, and we should connect 
against us, in one common bond of interests, every 
crowned head!” {Why not cut them off then, ac- 
cording to English king-killing precedent?) 

The French chamber of deputies, for several sit- 
tings, was little better than a mod, and more than 
once broke up in a perfect uproar! We cannot give 
all the particulars - the following may serve as spe- 
cimens of the speeches and proceedings. 

M. Chateaubriand said—“Our interference has no 
other object than to destroy an anarchy which has 
plunged in fire and blood whole provinces, which 
demand their king, their God, and their religion— 
and, if it has been permitted to England to repel 
French contagion, shall we be forbidden to repel 
Spanish contagion? (Sensation in the chamber.)— 
The king of Spain is on/y a prisoner in his palace, 
as Louis XVI was before he ascended the scaffold. 
Another such assassination, and we shall have es- 
tablished, by precedents, the code, the custom, of 
raising people against kings. (Bravos on the right.) 
War then is indispensable! It is preferable to this 
state of demi-hostilities, which has all the inconve- 
niences of war without its advantages, and which 
exposes our soldiers to all insinuations of the agents 
of disorders.” 

On the 26th of Feb. M. Manuel spoke against the 
war as unjust, and as disapproved of by the nation: 

The minister interrupted him at every sentence, 


using such language as this--“Your assertions a fh 


atrocious” —“His language is dictated by his hatre 
to the Bourbons ” 

M. Manuel proceeded—Foreign war would, in- 
stead of preventing the excesses of civil war, only 
aggravate th ‘they wished to save the life of 
Ferdinand, he implored them not to renew the cir- 
cumstances, which’ hurried to the scaffold those 
whose fate inspired them with regret so intense, 

M. Benoit--«So legitimate!” 

M. Pardesus—*So legitimate!” 

M. de la Bourdonnaye --So legitimate!” 

A voice on the right—-This is dreadful; we cannot 
endure such flippant language. 

M. Manuel.—So legitimate! You anticipated my 
intention. It was the intervention of foreigners, 
in the revolution, that led to the fate of Louis XVI. 

M. Lemaisons—You are justifying regicide. 

M. Forbin d’Issarts—It is the language of the 
convention. 

M. Manuel— What caused the fate of the Stuarts? 
It was the protection of France which placed them 
In Opposition with public opinion, and prevented 
their looking to the English nation for support. 
Must I say that the moment in which the dangers of 
the royal family of France had become the most se- 
rious, was after Fyance, revolutionary France, felt 
that it was necessary to defend herself by new strength, 
and by an energy wholly new. 

When M. Manuel said this, there was a general 
confusion! The president said he could not hear 
such language. Some called him a “regicide”?’— 
Hyde de Newville rushed to the tribune. He was told 
it was notin order. He declared that, under such 
circumstances, the observance of form was an ab- 
surdity--he was bursting with loyality! M. Manuel 
folded up his arms and looked “significantly.” One 
mem>er called out that “iis posture added to the 
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horror of his language!” but he kept it. Chateau. 
briand went off in his carriage to inform the king 
of what was doing—the sitting was declared to be 
suspended! The chamber met again, at 4 o’clock, 
in much agitation—M. Manuel presented a letter— 
some cried out that it should not be read, others 
called for the reading of it—the deputies gathered 
in groups about the hall. Manuel declared he would 
publish his letter. At length, the sitéing was dissolv- 
ed of its own disorganizution. The next day it was 
proposed that Manuel should be expelled—a vio- 
lent debate ensued, which lasted the whole of the 
day. The question was “referred to the bureaux.” 
This is our latest date from Paris. 

[It is thus the silly legislators of France advance 
to meet theirown destruction. What Manuel said 
was the truth, and which no one of them would 
privately deny, though they thus publicly outraged 
the convictions of their own hearts. It is fair to pre- 
sume the extinction of the whole family of the Bour- 
bons, from the proceedings had in France. Both 
lines.seem suspended, as if bya single hair.} 

Our accounts from Spain are chiefly received 
through France, and there cannot be much reliance 
placed on the French press, which is under the 
most austere surveillance of the government. The 
following, however, are among the things reported 
to have happened: 

When the cortes had resolved to remove the 
seat of government to some other place than Mad- 
rid, (and with it the king and royal family), Ferdi- 
“nand declared that he would not comply with the 
decree, and required his ministers to surrender 
They did so and were dismissed. A 
crowd collected round the palace, and manifested 
a disposition to penetrate even the royal apart- 
_ ments, but they were dissuaded by some persons 
who appeared to have influence over them. Ina 
short time, the ministers were invited to resume their 
places, which they did, the king yielding to the decree 
of the cortes—thus filling up bis notorious character 
of weakness and treachery to theonstitution, un- 
der which the brave Spanish nation restored him 
to the throne. It appears that he wished to make 
Europe believe that he was not free—that he acted 
only on compulsion. His speech, however, on clos- 
ing the session of the extraordinary cortes, breathes 
the most sincere devotion to the cause of Spain 
and severe opposition to the designs of France, as 
interfering with the concerns of the nation! 

The disturbances seem to have lasted several 
days—On the 19th of February the account says— 
“Eight o’clock—The militia and cavalry have arriv- 
ed and form a continued line in frent of the palace, 
and at a distance of about ten paces from it. One 
man, a militiaman, not on duty, stood before the 
balcony, and pointing towards a window as if the 
king were there, he expressed himself to the follow- 
ing effect:—“Tyrant, it is now nine years since you 
were restored to your throne by the valor anc ge- 
nerosity of the Spanish people! Where is your 
gratitude? How have you envinced a sense of the 
foolish love we bore you? You destroyed our con- 
stitution as soon as you came among us—and, now 
that it has been happily re-established, you have 
attempted, tyger that you are! to destroy it a second 
time. Citizens! is this man fit to be our king?” 
‘Down with the tyrant!"—-‘Depose him from the 
_ throne!’ ‘Deprive him of his crown!’ ‘Kill him!’ ‘Im- 
prison him in a fortress!’ These were literally some 
of the answers which he received from the crowd. 

The ministers were restored to their places on 
the very day that they had beendismissed. There 
was no blood shed, 


—,- 


— 


The cortes of Spain, in a sitting of the 19th of 
February, adopted the project of a law, issuing Jet. 
ters of marque, to persons who wish to fit out pri- 
vateers. 

Spain is to have four armies—under the command 
of Mina, Ballesteros, Abisdal and Morillo—men fa. 
mous in arms. Several leaders of the hostile bands, 
among them Merino, are sending in their adhesion, 
They do not like the constitution, but will oppose 
a foretgninterference. This is an “honest difference 
of opinion.” It is said that all the parties are blend- 
ng" may all become Spaniards, in this holy strug. 
gle. 

Several of the ports of Spain and Portegal are 
opened for the reception of grain and bread stuffs, 
of which they appear to be very much in want. 

The Courier says, that lord Fitzroy Somerset has 
failed in the object of his mission to Madrid. If, 
as we have good reason to believe, (to adgpt the 
language of a brother editor), that object was to 
prevail on the Spaniards to consent to certain chan. 
ges in their constitution, we are glad of it. 

In Portugal, in the sitting of the cortes on the 
10th of February,'Senor Moura, observing that Por. 
tugal, (though not named), was included in the ag- 
gression of France, “since it is not their territory, 
but principles, that are the object of the insolent, 
hypocritical and unjust attempt,” proposed the 
appointment of a special committee to inquire into 
the expediency of raising an additional force to 
repel the unprincipled aggressions of France, and 
of identifying itself, as in a common cause, with 
Spain. The motion was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee appointed. 

(_PSir Robert Wilson asserted in parliament, that 
he could afford positive information, from documents 
in his possession, that a regency for PortrvuaaL was 
already organized in Frascr, and that certain agents 
had arrived in London for the purpose of making pro- 
selytes to the scheme. We know the pledge of Great 
Britain to Portugal—and Mr. Robinson, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, speaking of the finances, 
clearly indicated the probability that the resources 
of the country might soon be required to defend 
‘call that was dear and valuable in national honor.” 

Alustria, it is said, will confine herself to a sus- 
pension of her diplomatic intercourse with Spain. 

The emperor .2lexander arrived at his capital 
about the 3d of February, after an absence of six 
| months, and went to church, where a Te Deum waa 
| sung. 


FOREIGN NEWS, 
From London papers of March 5. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The St. Vincent of 
120 guns, Victory of 104, with four others of the 
line and several frigates, (whose names are all giv- 
en), have been ordered to be put in a state of pre- 
| paration for service. A squadron of “observation” 
of ten sail of the line, &c. is spoken of. 

It has been announced that it is not the intention 
of government to increase the duty on cotton. 

Mr. Vansittart has had his name changed to lord 
Boxley. He is succeeded by Mr. F. Robinson a 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Itis estimated that the revenue of the present year 
will exceed the expenditures in the sum of 7,244,000 
pounds!—five millions is proposed to be appropr'- 
ated to the payment of the national debt, and cet- 
tain taxes, generally of a very perplexing charac 
ter, to the amount of 2,235,773 pounds, are intend- 
ed to be repealed. The funds have rather*advanc- 
ed, or were steady at about 734, for 3 per cent. com” 
sols, 

/ 
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At a public dinner lately given to Mr, Canning, | 


observed in a speech, in reply to a toast, ‘hat 
. was determined to support the most liberal 

inciples, and he was proud in stating, that the na- 

»n was never more able to support them, in the 
vent of her bane compelled to take up arms,” 

A commercial treaty between Great Britain and 

ain was finally concluded at Madrid on the 8th 

February. ite. 

An offer is about to be made by certaif individuals 
furnish the Spanish government with steam ves- 
»js fitted for war. 

More than six hundred passports have been with- 

a very short period granted by sir Charles Stuart, 
e ambassador at Paris, for English about to quit 
hat capital. 

H. B. M. ship Conway arrived at Portsmouth on 
e 20th February, from Lima and Brazils, with two 
nillion three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 

It was reported that capt. Parry had discovered 

he long sought north-western passage. The re- 
ort is positively denied, so far as that any news of 
had reached the admiralty. 
{t costs Great Britain the sum of 354,721/. or 
574,961 dollars, more than the taxes received 
herein, to maintain her government over the Ca. 
padae. 
The gates of the deck yards at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth are closed—but the activity that prevails 
herein cannot be concealed. 77,000 quarters of 
biscuit four have been provided, and the bakers 
and as at the mouths of their heated ovens, waiting 
he word! 

A Mr. William Bullock, who has left England for 
Mexico, is said to have invented a fire ball, which 

an be thrown a distance of 800 yards, and at once 
gnite the sail of a vessel, 

Messrs. Kean, Braham, Liston, Munden and Miss 
Stephens, of Drury Lane theatre, receive from the 
managers £200 a week each, 

The reverend Mr. Hughes, formerly a poor cler- 
gyman, hasa revenue of 70 or 80,000I,a year, de- 
rived from a tract of barren land, on which the 
great Anglesea copper mines were discovered. | 

There was so great a fall of snow in England on 
the Ist. Feb. as to block up the roads to the tops 
of the hedges. There were at one time six mails 
due between Londonand Edinburg. 

The London edition of «The Pioneers,” is adver- 
tised in the papers of the 26th of February, andthe 
third English edition of the Spy, in the papers of 
March Ist. (“Who reads an American book?”’] 

France. ‘the Knglish were leaving Paris in a 
great hurry.~ Disaffection in the French army is 
hot concealed—many officers have resigned, and 
others been qismissed. At Lyons and Marseilles 
there have been some disturbances that ‘almost 
amount to revolt.” The public amusements were 
Suspended at the former. Bordeaux and some 
Other cities had petitioned for peace—but it was 
designed that the French army should enter Spain 
hefore the 15th of March, on which event, the Por- 
‘gvese minister had orders to leave Paris. Tal- 
‘cyrand’s speech has had a wonderful effect—the 
Printer of it made a fortune by the sale of copies. 
the reply of the chamber of deputies to the king’s 
*peech, is purely grovelling and truly “legitimate.” 

Netherlands. ‘To assist im the detection of trea- 
sonable cox respondence, the schooimasters at Brus- 
sels have been ordered to furnish the police with a 
page of the hand-writing of their several pupils. 

Spain, An English frigate is said to have arrived 


gs Sebastians, with arms for the constitutional- 











~ 
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Itis expected that many privateers under the 
Spanish flag will be at sea immediately on the news 
of a declaration of war. The French have a great 
deal of property afloat. 

The king and royal family of Spain, were to leave 
Madrid, by order of the cortes, for }Corunna, on the 
18th February. 

When the Spanish minister arrived at Dover from 
France, he was cheered by the populace, who also 
took the horses from his carriage, when he reached 
London, and drew him to the honse’of the Spanish 
embassy. 

The cortes, with great deliberation and firmness, 
were adopting measures to resist the invaders, — 
Canga Arguelles, said to be one of the greatest ora. 
tors in Europe, and among the most influential per- 
sons in Spain, as before observed, belonged to the 
moderate party until the notes of the allied powers 
were presented, and then he declared for the coun- 
try. He is regarded as a host in himself. When the 
discussion about increasing the army was before the 
cortes, he said—*Let us reply to the proud power 
which threatens us with an army protected by the 
god of St. Louis. We will invoke the aid of that 
God who protected the Spaniards in Roncesvales; 
‘to their appeal to the god of St. Louis, we will an- 
swer by calling on the God which gave us victory 
inthe battle of St. Quintin—and, if the beloved 
son of the king of France comes hither at the head 
of the French troops, we will show him the tower 
in which Francis the first was detained a prisoner. 
Finally, we will say, not to the French nation, but 
to its government under the influence of a bigoted 
faction, that Spaniards, who will not be slaves, shall 
invoke the God of justice, and trust in him for the 
victory.” 

“The holy alliance!” It is intimated that the con- 
spirators have remonstrated against the publication 
of the debates in the chambers of Bavaria and Wir- 
temburg! What will they think of Brougham’s 
speech inthe British house of commons? It would 
hardly surprise us if they demanded his punish- 
ment! [See page 92.} 

An article, dated Hamburg, February 4, says—A 
proposition from foreign cabinets has been made to 
the king of Saxony, urging certain changes, to 
which that monarch returned the following answer: 
“I have lived content with my people for many years, 
and my people with me. What further is necessary? 
I have never received any wrong from my'subjects, 
—I see nothing to alter.” 

Turkey. The Aga of the Janissaries has been 
exiled from Constantinople, because the Janissaries 
would not march against the Persians, saying they 
would only march against the Russians. 

The Greeks have sent an archbishop to Rome to 
negociate a union between the Greek and Catholic 
churches. 

The Turks were fortifying Smyrna—fearing an 
attack from the Greeks, 

We have a particular account of the siege and 
surrender of Napoli di Romania to the Greeks. It 
is the strongest place in European Turkey, seated 





in the Morea, at the bottom of a bay of the same 
name, and said to have contained 60,000 inhabi- 
tants. Both the attack and defence appear to have 
been conducted with great skill and desperate va- 
tor. The Greeks had possessed themselves of some 
of the out-posts as long ago asin June last, and, on 
the 12th of December, carried the citadel of Pala- 
medes by assault. The Turks, who escaped the 
slaughter, retired to another fort, which, after a 
bloody fight, was also taken—of 600 Turks only 40 





escaped alive; but the victors treated the old men, 
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women and children with great moderation. The 
Greeks found more than 400 pieces of cannon in 
Napoli di Romania, with great quantities of other 
arms and stores, The provisional government has 
been removed there. ‘his is regarded as one of 
the most important events that has occurred in 
Greece. 

Mexico. Though our shreds of intelligence from 
this country are indistinct and unsatisfactory, it 
would appear pretty evident that there is a very 
powerful interest in arms to uncrown Iturbide. A 
complete revolution had taken place at Campeachy, 
and the cry there was “down with the traitor, long 
may the congress exist!” At Vera Cruz and its neigh- 
borhood the anti-imperialists seem to be in great 
force. A congress was soon to be held. Some fur- 
ther fighting had taken place. It is preferred asa 
severe charge against the emperor, that he has re- 
Some think that 
Tturbide will abdicate—others that he will resist 
public opinion; but, if the latter, his prospect of 
success does not appear to promise much. 

Later accounts assure us that the reign of Itur- 
bide is nearly at an end. General Bravo, with a 
patriot force 3,000 strong, was within 15 leagues 
of the capital the emperor mustered all his forces, 
they amounted to only 1600 men, and a part of those 
deserted him, taking with them 14 pieces of can- 
non, and joined Bravo. 

A party of his favorite regiment, who guarded 
the prisioners Mier, and others, in the inquisition, 
also abandoned his cause and set the prisoners 
free. The veteran, Father Mier, demanded of the 
soldiers, at whose order he was released—they re- 
Plied, at our own. It was well, he said, for that, be- 
fore three months, he would have the emperor’s 
head on the block. 

The next advices will most probably announce 
the deposition of Iturbide, the restoration of the 
congress, and the re extinction of the Ao/y inquisi- 


tion. The details before us fully warrant this ex- 
pectation. 
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British house of commons. 

The king’s speech being read— 

Sir J. Yorke said a few words in reprobation 
of the present conduct of France towards Spain; 
after which, 

Mr. Brougham rose,fand, in a very able and elo- 
quent speech, proceeded to a review of the conduct 
of the allied powers, in the declarations which 
they had put forth in their respective notes; decla- 
rations which he designated as preposterous, ab- 
surd and extravagant. The honorable membet se- 
lected passages from each of the notes to show the 
justice of the general sentiment which was en- 
tertained regarding them, out of the house. The 
meaning of all these precious documents, (con- 
tinued Mr. B.) was as plain as plain could be; they 
spoke but one language to Europe and to Spain, 
and that language was this—“We have 100,000 
hired mercenaries, and we will not stoop to reason 
with men whom we have determined to crush as 
slaves, or annihilate as freemen.” He admired the 
parallel frankness with which this haughty language 
had been met by the Spanish government: the pa- 
pers which it had sent forth were plain and laconic, 
and spoke this language:—“ We are millions of free. 
men, and will not stoop to reason with men who 
threaten to enslave us’”—/( cheers.) They hurled 
back the threat to the quarter from whence it is- 
sued, caring little whether it was from the the Goth, 





the Hun orthe Calmuck; with firmness they met | 


| 
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the craft of the Bohemian, and with coura € the 
savage ferocity of the Tartar. if they found leagueg 
against them the tyrants by which the world Was 
at present infested, they might console themsely., 
with this reflection—that wherever there Was gp 
nglishman, either of the old world or the ney. 
wherever there was a Frenchman, with the exce,, 
tion of that little band which now swayed the des, 
timies of France in opposition to the wishes and in. 
terests of its gallant and liberal population—a Popv. 
lation which, after enduring the miseries which the 
revolution had entailed upon it, and after Wading 
through the long and bloody wars into which thy 
revolution had precipitated it, was entitled, if eye, 
any population was, to a long enjoyment of th 
many blessings of peace and liberty; whereve 
there was an Englishman or true-born Frenchman, 
wherever there was a free heart or virtuous mi 
there Spain had a natural and an analienable friend, 
For his own part, he could not but admire the mix. 
ture of firmness and forbearance which the go. 
vernment of Spain had exhibited. When theallied 
monarchs were pleased to adopt a system of inter. 
ference with the internal policy of Spain—when 
they thought fitting to descend tu minute and paltry 
criticisms upon the whole course of its domestic 
government—when every sentence in their r 
tive notes was a personal insult to every individual 
Spaniard—and when the most glaring attempts 
were made in their manifestos to excite rebellion 
in the country, and to stirup one class of the com. 
munity against the other—it would not have surpris- 
ed him, if some allusion had been made in the re. 
plies of the Spanish government to the domestic 
policy of the allied sovereigns, What would have 
been more natural for the Spanish government, 
than to have asked his Prussian majesty, who was 
so anxious for the welfare and good government 
of Spain, and who had shown himself so minute a 
critic on its laws and institutions, to remember the 
many vows and promises which he had made some 
years ago to his own free people? Could any thing, 
he would also ask, have been more natural for the 
Spanish government, than to have asked the empe- 
ror of Austria, whether he, who now pretended to 
be so just, when the interests of Ferdinand were 
concerned, had always acted with equal justice to- 
wards the interests of others? Could any thing 
have been more natural than to have suggested 
to him, that, before he was generous to Ferdi: 
nand, he ought to be just to George; and that he 
ought to return to him the whole, or at any rate, & 
considerable part of the 20,000,000 he had borrow- 
ed of him in his day of distress--a*sum which, Te- 
maining unpaid, wasted the resources of an ally o 
Spain, and tended mightily to cripple and mutulate 
her exertions? He wished likewise to know what 
could have been more natural—-nay, if the doctrine 
of interference in the internal concerns of neigh 
boring nations were at all admitted,—-what could 
have been more rightful. in a free people, than t 
have asked him how it happened, that his dungeom 
were filled with all that was noble, and accomplish 
ed, and virtuous, and patriotic in the Milanese'— 
than to have called on him to give an account © 
the ocean of blood which he had shed in his oW? 
dominmiors in the north of Italy?—than to have » 
manded of him some explanation of that iron policy 
by which he has consigned men, women and cl 
dren, not to exile or to death, but to a merciless '™ 
prisonment for ten, twenty and thirty years —_ 
even for life, without their being able to gn ; 
in the remotest degree, the crime for which t | 
were punished? ( Cheering continued for some 
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tes ) Even the emperor Alexander himself, 
7 der and sensitive as he was at the sight of blood 
owidg in the precincts of a royal palace—a sight 
| » monstrous, that, if his language could be credit- 
na :t had never before been seen in the history of 
he world—might have been taught a lesson, which 
ven he might not have found over pleasant in the 
recollection; for the emperor Alexander, however 
ure he might himself be, and however innocent his 
ents, was, nevertheless, descended trom fathers 
and mothers who had dethroned, confined and 
slaughtered husbands, brothers and children. God 
forbid that he should impute the acts of violence 
which had been committed on the persons of vari. 
ous mettbers of the present dynasty of Russia to 
their fathers and their brothers! but it did happen, 
somehow or other, and by some inexplicable fatali- 
ty, that those relatives had invariably reaped the 
advantage of the atrocities committed, and had as 
invariably failed to bring the perpetrators of them 
to public justice. Undersuch circumstances, if he 
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time to support, amid every sacrifice, the honor 
and dignity of the crown, the independence of the 
country, and every b Bema ang that is considered most 
valuable and sacred among civilized nations. Mr. 
Brougham then sat dowr amidst applause from all 
sides of the house. 

Sir F. Burdett pronounced a warm panegyric 
upon the speech of Mr. Brougham, and, in conclu- 
sion, informed ministers, that, if they acted upon the 
principles laid down by the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman that evening, the despots of the continent 
would, in case of things coming to the worst, have 
to experience what they had not experienced for 
a number ot years; he meant the opposition of an 
united parliament and an united people. 

Mr. Peel said, the greater part of the speech of 
the hon. and learned member of Winchelsea was 
on the policy, not of the country, but of the allied 
sovereigns. With regard to our own conduct, a 
time would come when a full explanation would be 
given of it, and he was sanguine enough to hope 


had had the honor of being in the confidence of |that the explanation of it would be satisfactory to 


the imperial majesty of all the Russias, he should 
have been the last person in the world to have 
counselled his imperial master to touch upon so 
tenderatopic. In conclusion, the honorable mem- 
ber said, it behoved us to take care that we did not 
rush blindly intoa war. An appeal to arms ought 
to be the last alternative we should try, but still it 
ought never tobe so foreign to our thoughts as to 
be conceived impossible, or so foreign from our 


all parties. His majesty had repeated his determi- 
nation to adhere to the principles which this go- 
vernment had laid down, first in 1793, and subse. 
quentiy at a later period, in 1821, respecting the 
right of one nation to interfere in the cencerns of 
another. He, (Mr. Peel}, conceived these princi- 
ples to be, that every state was sovereign and inde- 
pendent, and was the only judge of the reforms and 
modifications which were necessary in its govern- 


counsels as to take us unprepared. Already, if| ment; that, whatever course it might pursue in its 


there was any force in language, or any validity in 
public engagements, we were committed by the 
defensive treaties into which we had entered. We 
were bound by various engagements, to prevent 
Portugal from being over-run by a foreign enemy. 


internal concerns, of that course it was the sole and 
only judge; and that every other doctrine was as 
subversive of national independence as the attempt 
of one individual to force upon another any specific 
line of conduct which would be subversiveof' indi- 


if Spain were to be over-run by foreign invaders, | vidual independence. With regard to the affairs of 
what would be the situation of Portugal? Her |Spain, he could only observe, that, as far as we were 
frontiers on the side of Spain could scarcely be |concerned, there was nothing in her institutions 
aiid to exist at present; there was no defence in | that could warrant our interference with them. He 
them, they were a mere imaginary line, and had |trusted, however, that Spain would admit some 
no existence except in the map of the geographer, | changes in what is called the Spanish constitution, 
her real frontiers were in the Pyrenees—her real | because he believed that such changes would tend 
defence was in their fastness; and whenever their /|to the advancement of her best interests, and the 
passes were crossed, the same danger which threat- | promotion of her best rights. Whatever construc- 
ened Spain would also threaten Portugal. If we |tion the terms ofthe speech of the king of France 
were bound by the force of treaties, though we |might bear, he, (Mr. Peel), was anxious that it 
might not be bound to send an army of observa- |should not be misconstrued. Asan Englishman he 
tion to watch the motions of the French army, we |should undoubtedly say, that the king of France had 
were at least bound to send a naval armament to |no sufficient authority to interfere; as a Spaniard, he 
Portugal, in order that we might have the earliest should of course contend the same; but if he were a 
information of what was occurring there, and might Frenchman, he could not at all tell in what view the 
be ready at any moment to give assistance to our| question might present itself. He did not lay it 
ancient ally. Above all things, we ought to repeal | down that the principle, adopted by France, war- 


without delay the foreign enlistment bill—a mea 


sure which, in his opinion, we ought never to have 


ranted her interference with a foreign power, in the 
internal affairs of Spain, as an independent king- 


enacted. He would not, however, look backwards | dom. Great Britain was, therefore, no party to 
to measures, on the propriety of which all of them | any proceedings, direct or indirect, at Verona, that 


might not agree; but he would look forward, in or 


had this object. The rooted conviction of his mind 


der to avoid all subject of vituperation, reserving | was that it was the policy of Europe that peace, 
his blame for the foreigners whose tyrannic conduct j general peace, should be preserved. After the 
obliged this nation to hate them, and his co opera- | devastation of the late war, subjects and sovereigns 
tion for whatever faithful servant of the crown that | ought to have an opportunity of directing their at- 


would, in the performance of his duty to his country 


,, tention to internal affairs. A war must now be in- 


tofreedom and to the world, speak a language that | jurious to Europe at large, but especially to this 


was truly British—pursue a policy that was truly 


country. Our great object ought to be at such a 


free,—and look to free states as our best and most | moment to maintain neutrality. The hon. gentle- 


natural allies against all enemies whatsoever; quar 
telling with none, whatsoever were the form o 


- {man had said that the whole object of the congress 
f | of Verona, was to take into consideration the affairs 


their government; keeping peace wherever wejof Spain. He begged leave to remind him, that 


could, but not leaving ourselves unprepared for 


other great questions had also occupied its atten- 


war; not afraid of the issue but calmly resolved to | tion; the affairs of Italy, the siave trade, and, above 
brave it at all hazards; determined at the same jal!, the subsisting relations between Russiaand Tur- 
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key. The recent conduct of Russia towards Turkey 
proved the injustice of the accusation respecting 
the spirit of aggression by which she was animated. 
Nothing could now be more manifest than that the 
policy of Russia of late had been marked by the 
greatest forbearance, and a desire rather to avoid 
than to promote war. With respect to the inter. 
ference of Austria in the affairs of Italy, a stipula- 
tion had been entered into for the withdrawing of 
hertroops. In his opinion, the step taken by Aus- 
tria, in the first instance, wasclearly justifiable.— 
Whether it were or were not, the conduct of Great 
Britain, both in the cases of Naples and Spain, had 
been quite consistent, In conclusion, the hon. gen- 
tleman said, that although perhaps rather irregu- 
lar, he would now give notice, that it was the in- 
tention of the chancellor of the exchequer, after his 
return as amember, to take the earliest opportunity 
of entering into a general exposition of the financial 
state of the country, in order to explain to the house 





those details of reduction and remission which he 
was satisfied would meet with the warmest appro- 
bation, It might not be anticipating too much to 
add, that a considerable part would apply to a di- 
minution of the assessed taxes. ( Hear, 7 He 
agreed that it was most desirable to afford relief to 
the agricultural interest, but he did not concur in 
the notion that that relief could be afforded by a re- 
mission of taxes. To the increasing prosperity of 
the manufacturing and commercial interests he 
looked for the most material improvement. When 
so much new activity had been given to commerce, 
when such an increase had taken place in the ma- 
nufacturing districts, it was impossible that ere long 
agriculture should not feel the benefit of the 
change, and in the end recover from its depression. 








Dinner to Mr. Clay. 


‘Philadelphia, March 31. On Saturday last, a 
number of the citizens of Philadelphia invited Hen- 
ny Cuay, now on a visit to this city, to a dinner, at 
the Western Hotel. Between eighty and ninety 
gentlemen partoek of the entertainment, which was 
served up at four o’clock in the afternoon, and was, 
in every respect, worthy of the occasion. Among 
the guests, were his excellency the minister from 
Mexico and his secretary of legation, and the hon. 
Thomas J. Rogers, one of the representatives of this 
state in congress. Mathew Carey, esq. presided, 
assisted by the honorable Joseph Hemphill and Samuei! 
Mifflin, esq. a3 vice-presidents, The utmost har- 
mony and hilarity prevailed, and the following toasts 
were drank, interspersed with songs: 

1. The president of the United States. 

2. The union: Perpetuity to it. 

3. The memory of Washington, Franklin, and the 
other heroes and statesmen of the revolution. 

4, The state of Kentucky. [Three cheers.} 

5. Agriculture, the mechanic arts, manufactures 
and commerce, the four pillars of national prospe- 
rity: All entitled to the fostering care of govern- 
ment. [Six cheers. } 

6. The identity of the interests of the north and 
the south, the east and the west: May the real 
interests of one section of the union never be sacri- 
ficed to the fancied interests of another. 

7. Expanded views to our national legislature, 
commensurate with the magnitude of our territory 
and the high destinies to which we are called, 

8. Internal improvement: The surest means of 
national prosperity. 

9. The illustrious patriots of Greece and Spain: 





Engaged in a glorious struggle for the imprescrip- 


—_-—— a 
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tible rights of human nature, may Heaven 
their efforts with success. {Nine cheers. 
10. The judiciary of the United States, 
11, The ex presidents of the United States: 
illustrious in retirement than monarchs on ‘the 
thrones. [Six cheers.] . 
12. Our distinguished guest, Hzeney Cray 
[Twelve cheers ] 
Mr. Clay rose to return thanks to the meetjy 
He should feel, he said, that he was perfectly ines 
cusable to the state of which he was an humble 4); 
unworthy citizen, if he did not, even at the hazanj 
of trespassing on their own precious usages pub 
licly make his{most respectful acknowledgment 
for the distinguished notice which they haJ taken 
of it, in one of the toastsrecently drank, and in hig 
own person. As for himself, if he were made y 
stone, he could not be insensible to the very flatter. 
ing circumstances in which‘he found himself; to th. 
unexpected and unmeritted but highly distinguishe; 
honor which they had been pleased to confer upon 
him. Forthem ail, he could offer only his sincerey 
thanks, and the assnrance of a lasting and gratefy| 
recollection. Whilst I am up, continued Mr, Clay 
with your permission, I will take the liberty of pro. 
posing a sentiment, on which I am quite sure all 
American hearts will be cordially united. It wij 
be an allusion to a subject on which you have just 
expressed the most lively and enthusiastic interest, 
I might, indeed, without going beyond the Atlantic 
derive a fit topic to present to your consideration, 
from the established and notorious patriotism of the 
state of Pennsylvania; from tiis city, its well known 
science, its flourishing fit-rary institutions, its mu. 
nificent patronage of the aris, its rich commerce, 
its rising and interesting manufactures. But, in the 
selection of that which I mean to submit to you, | 
feel perfectly persuaded that i shall find a full jus. 
tification in your maguaaimous sympathies and your 
generous philanthropy. More than ten years past 
have the people of the United States felt and mani. 
fested the deepest interest in the success of the 
struggles of Spanish America, throughout all its for. 
tunes and vicissitudes. These honorable feelings 
were excited by their abluorrence of a foreign do- 
mination, by their love of liberty, and by their high 
and just estimate of the inestimabie privilege of 
self-government. The encouraging progress of that 
great cause issuch as to lead irresistibly to the spee 
dy consummation of the independence of all of the 
Spanish provinces. [t is a most remarkable dispen- 
sation of Providence, that Spain herself is now called 
upon to maintain, on her own fair fields, the very 
principles which she combatted on the crimsoned 
plains of Venezuela; and to sustain, in her own be- 
half, against a presumptuous foreign dictation, that 
right of self-government which she would have de- 
nied to her provinces. The same principles which 
interested our wishes and hopes, on the side of tle 
colonies, must now urge us to cherish a solicitude 
for the success of the parent country. And how 
has the Spanish government brought down up0li 
the devoted peninsula the vengeance of France’ 
Has it menaced France with invasion? Has it soughit 
to' propagate, in the bpsom of France, free princ' 
ples to disturb there the quiet rule of the Bour 
bons? Has it set up new and alarming principles 
in the international law? Has it aimed to aggrat 
dize Spain at the expense of her neighbors? Ne: 
No! No! What then is the offence of Spain’— 
Her institutions wanted reformation; a shocking 
mass of abuses had been accumulated, during the 
lapse of ages; she was swimming in corruption. Sen- 
sible of the disadvantages of her political conditor 
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she bas sought to correct them; to purify her g0- 
vernment, and to adapt it to the great object of so- 
cial happiness. Her revolution has been charac- 
terised by no excesses, sullied by no atrocities, 
stained by no blood except that which has been 
shed at the instigation or with the countenance of 
foreign powers. She has moved on, slow and mea 

sured and dignified, with a tmildness like that of the 
bright sun of her delightful climate. And France 
comes to check her, in her noble and patriotic 
career, And for what purposes, and with what 
principles? She breaks the unthreatened peace, 
that she may have peace! She appeals to arms, 
“that she may nothave war! She would restore the 
absolute sway of the monarch, and, I suppose, all 
the blessings of the inquisition! The Bourbons of 
France, the modern Stuarts, enter Spain, sword in 
hand, with the principles of the divine right of 
kings, and of the non-resistance and passive obe- 
dience of the people, as their motto; principles 
which our British ancestors, a century and a half 
ago, successfully combatted, and which lost one of 
the Stuarts his head, and to the whole race the 
three kingdoms. With what little benefit does 
history hold up to these Bourbons its instructive ex- 
amples? One pleasing effect upon the people of 
this country, with regard to this war, will be that, 
unlike the late wars of Europe, it will create no 
divisions of opinion among us, In spite of all our 
partiality to France; in spite of all the grateful recol- 
lections with which her name is associated; in spite 
ef our sincere desire to maintain with her especially 
the most amicable relations, there will be here but 

one feeling and one hope as to the issue of this 
wanton and unprovoked contest. We shail, in re. 
gard to it, be ‘all federalists, all republicans;” all 
Spanish; none, no not one, French. We may be 
disappointed in our ardent wishes. Spain, torn by 


her unhappy dissentions, may be overwhelmed.— 
The scene at Naples may be re-exhibited in the 


peninsula, And I confess, when I contemplate the 
appalling power which is about to be exerted to 
subdue her, that[ tremble tor the event. We may 
be destined to behold the afflicting spectacle of the 
extinction of the light of liberty in the land of Ho- 
mer and Leonidas, and in the adopted country of 
Columbus, and all Europe may be encircled in the 
thick and dark mantle of inexorable despotism,— 
Whatever may be the issue, we shall, at least, have 
the consolation of cherishing our own principles, 
and of giving all, that is consistent with our posture 
and our institutions to communicate, our fervent 
prayers and our best wishes for every people, 
wherever situated, whether in the old or new 
' world, who are rtruggling to establish and preserve 
their liberties. And, in all the changes of human 
affairs, let us cling, with a closer and fonder em- 
brace, to our own excellent governments, and be 
thankful to the kindness of Providence, for baving 
removed us far from the power and influence of a 
confederacy of kings, united to fasten forever the 
chains of the people, and for having given us the 
blessing of a confederacy of free states, united to 
secure the liberty and to promote the welfare and 
happiness of millions freemen. But I have already 
detained you too long from the sentiment which I 
would propose, and which, though already drank, 
will bear repeating again and again. It is: 

“Success to the causeof the country under whose 
auspicesthe New World was discovered.” 

This address was received, and the toast drank, 
with the most fervid expression of deep feeling for 
the glorious cause of Spain, so interesting to the 
whole human race. 





Legislature of Pennsylvania. 


Message of the governor of Pennsylvania on returne 
ing the Catholic bill. 


To the senate and house of representatives of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


GENTLEMEN—On Saturday evening last a bill was 
presented for my approbation, entitled «a supple- 
ment to the act, entitled an act to incorporate the 
members of the religious society of the Roman ca- 
tholics, belonging to the congregation of St, Mary’s 
church in the city of Philadelphia, passed the 15th 
day of September, 1788,’’ which has received all 
the deliberation in my power to bestow upon it. 

As far as I have been able to examine the subject, 
and judge of the consequences likely to flow trom 
the various provisions of the bill, viewed in connec. 
tion with the relative sit) .tion of the parties to be 
affected by its operations, it appears to be one of no 
common importance, not only as respects constitu- 
tional principles and chartered rights, but also as 
concerns the interests, the peace and fellowship of 
a religious society, among whose memberts an un- 
happy dispute has existed for sometime, and be- 
tween whom a controversy, arising out of this dis- 
pute, is still pending before a judicial tribunal. 

When a charter, or act of incorporation, has been 
granted by the legislature, conferring certain pow- 
ers, rights and privileges, on the individuals com- 
posing the body so incorporated, it becomes the 
duty of those whom the constitution has invested 
with legislative functions, to pause and deliberate 
before any innovation be made, which may either 
transcend constitutional limits, or even tend indi- 
rectly to impair rights secured, or a compact ¢rea- 
ted and established by the solemn sanction of law. 

These considerations acquire additional force 
from the circumstance that it is proposed to make 
an alteration inthe charter of a religious community, 
incorporated so early as the year 1788, without the 
full consent of the congregation, and at a time of 
great excitement, produced by existing disputes, 
which embrace mot only differences respecting the 
management of the temporal concerns of the socie- 
ty, but operating in their consequences to subvert 
or disturb fundamental articles of faith, in contra- 
vention of the pious intentions of the founders of 
the church. ‘ 

It is even doubtful, on considerations of expedi- 
ency, whether any change, however unessential, 
should be made in a charter where parties are cir- 
cumstanced like the present, until peace be restored 
to the society, and the disorders which may prevail, 
cease to exist, unless the alteration be asked for by 
the society, in a spirit of conciliation and brotherly 
love, or at least shall not be remonstrated against 
by a considerable portion of the members. 

Without enlarging more in detail upon the se- 
verai objections to the bill, I will only further 
observe, that it appears to me to impair the char. 
ter, by changing the qualifications of the voters, 
abridging the elective franchise, and exacting a 
compliance with conditions not contained in any of 
its provisions; that it is retrospective in its opera- 
tions, so far as respects the first election proposed 
to be held in May next, and that it introduces a new 
principle, by vesting the trustees with power to fill 
any vacancies in their board, without reference to 
the distinction between the two orders or classes of 
trustees, as recognized in the charter. 

It is always a source of very great regret to me 
when any difference takes place between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the government in 
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the discharge of their respective duties; but, enter. 
taining the opinion which I do, of the inviolable 
character of charters, of private acts-of incorpora- 
tion, and believing that the present bill will change, 
in several important points I have mentioned, the 
charter already granted by the legislature to the 
society of Roman catholics, worshipping at St.Mary’s 
church in Philadelphia, and increase, insiead of al- 
laying the unfortunate divisons which now subsist 
between the petitioners and remonstrants, [am un 

willing to join in any legisla’ive act which may either 
violate the constitution, impair the rights of indi 

viduals, as granted them by the charter, or tend, in 
the smallest degree, to interfere with the liberty of 
worship and the rights of conscience, secured to the 
people of this country of every religious denomina- 
tion, as well by the constitution of this state as by 
that of the United States. 

As, therefore, I cannot approve of the bill, I have 
directed the secretary of the commonwealth to re. 
turn it to the senate, in which it originated, with 
these my objections. JOSEPH HIESTER. 

March 27, 18238. 


Question on the passage of the catholic bill after 
the governor had returned it with his objections: 


Arrs—Allshouse, Barnard, Conyngham, Groves, 
Hill, Mann, Markley, M‘Meens, Shulze, R. Smith, 
St. Clair, Winter, Marks, (speaker.) 

—13. 

Nars—Cadwallader, Coleman, Dewart, Dunkan, 
Fichelberger, Eyster, Ferger, Henderson, Herring. 
ton, Orr, Power, Robertson, W. R. Smith, Werts. 
—~14, Absent, 6. 


SPT TREE a 


~ Republic of Hayti. 


The following important proclamation of the president, 
Jean” Pierre Boyer, was received at Baltimore on 
Sunday last, from Port au Prince, and translated 
for the American. 


A letter from Port au Prince says—“There ap. 
pears to be a difference of opinion here whether it 
relates to American vessels touching at other islands 
before arriving at this or not; but certain it is, that 
after the first of May, all vessels coming from other 
islands that belong to the islands, wil] be confiscat 
ed, and the vessels belonging to the republic are 
prohibited going to any of the islands or to Ame- 
rica 

PROCLAMATION. 

Since the foundation of the republic, the rights 
of nations have always been scrupulously observed; 
this government, always guided by the love of peace 
and bv the honor which inspires a just cause, has 
never conceived any thing that could, with justice, 
create a suspicion that it has been her intention to 
disturb any of the neighboring islands. 

Nevertheless, it is in the greater part of these 
islands, where are concentrated the promoters of 
the horrid traffic in human flesh, that the repulic 
has alwavs had its most embittered slanderers, — 
Their ipfabitants, tormented by the horrors of an 
upbfaiding conscience, imagine that they behold 
Hayti always ready to annihilate them, whilst the 
Haytiens,’ fully confiding in the Supreme Being, and 
leaving to him the attributes of vengeance, despise 
the calumnies of enemies whom a Divine punish. 
ment will sooner or later overtake. 

Thus, laws and regulations, at once opposed to 
reason and contrary to the true interests of those 
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islands, are there in full force to prohibit all com. 
municativun with this republic, whilst, by means of 
smuggling, which they encourage, they find clan. 
destinely a market to dispose of their produce — 
ilave we not before our eyes our generous conduct 
towards them, when in time of scarcity, they came 
to us for grain, provisions, cattle &c. and that we 
carried these thingsto them? Do we not see eve 
day arriving in our ports merchandise from these 
islands? Do we not know tiat the Haytien coasters 
go and receive from theirs, sugars, syrup, taffia, 
rum, &c. through the allurement of illicit gain, and 
tradulently introduce them into our territory con. 
trary to law? Why then, notwitstanding all the ad. 
vantages which the inhabitants of the neighboring 
istands derive from their communications with us, 
do they not cease to vilify the name of Haytien, and 
—— our national character by their disgraceful 
acts! 

To so mang outrages their must be an end, 

We declare to all those whom it concerns, that, in 
order to use reprisals against the enemies and slan- 
derers of the republic, afl relations and communi. 
cations by merchant vessels or belonging to indi. 
viduals, between Hayti and the different islands of 
the archipelago to the windward and leeward, are 
rigorously interdicted from the first of May next. 


Consequently, all merchant vessels, or vessels 
belonging to individuals that shall enter the ports 
of the republic, after the first of May next, comin 
from the aforesaid islands or colonies, shall be seiz. 
ed and confiscated, with every thing that shall be 
found on board, one half for the benefit of the state, 
and the other half for that of the informer, 


For these reasons, it is expressly forbidden, by the 
present proclamation, to national vessels to com- 
municate with any island or colony of the new 
world, (nouveau monde), under penalty of seizure 
and confiscation on their return, one half to the 
state, and the other to the person who will give in- 
formation cf the trespass; and also under penalty of 
one year’s imprisonment to the captain of the ves- 
sel seized, and three months to each of the crew 
and whereas, from information received, the nation- 
al flag has been outraged upon the high seas, it is 
also prohibited, under the same penalties as aboyc, 
to go into any foreign port whatever, until this go- 
vernment shall have adopted proper measures te 
cause its flag to be respected, and that it may have 
all the consideration which it ought to enjoy: the 
said vessels must confine themselves, for the pre- 
sent, to the coasting trade of the country. 

‘; of 


We order the armed vessels, (garde cotes } 
the republic to overhaul all national vessels, as also 
those coming from the islands or colonies above- 
mentioned, that shall approach our coast and trans- 
gress in these presents, to capture them; to bring 
them into the port of the capital, where the officers 
and crew of the said armed vessels, (garde-cotes), 
shall receive one half of the proceeds of each prize. 

The present proclamation shall be printed, pub- 
lished and distributed wherever occasion requires, 
and shall also be inserted for three months in the 
Official Gazette. The civil and military officers 
shall execute its provisions, each according to his 
station. 

Given at the national place of Port-au Prince, 
the 20th March 1823, the 20th year of the in- 
dependence. BOYER. 

By the president, 
B. Inornac, the secretary general. 
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PRIBETED BY WILLIAM OGDEN KILES, AT THE FRANKLIN PRESS, WATER-STRERT, BAST OF SOUTH-STBEST: 











